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MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 



By GUSTAV HAGBDORN 

Supervisor of Music, Raleig^i High School 



AN earnest endeavor to improve the status of 
music in the high schools of North CaroHna 
^led to the preparation of a "questionnaire," 
which was sent to every high school in the state (not 
including the denominational schools). 

One hundred and sixteen answers were received 
and some very interesting data obtained, which offers 
much food for thought. It is apparent that a num- 
ber of the most vital questions before the high school 
authorities today, such as credits for music study, 
credits for outside music study, standardization of 
music courses, and other very important subjects, do 
not seem to be understood. The fact that the North 
Carolina Music Teachers' Association has been work- 
ing on plans for standardization and has adopted a 
high school or preparatory course, which was published 
in the minutes of the Teachers' Assembly for the year 
1914, seems to be almost unkown. 

Surprising as it may seem, twenty-three cities, in- 
cluding some of our larger cities, reported no music 
at all, some not even admitting the songs for opening 
exercises. One of the letters received, expressed a 
deplorable attitude, an attitude which was formerly 
more general, but one which we believe is now disap- 
pearing from the minds of our school men. A part of 
the letter is here reproduced: 

We are so much occupied with our academic work, and 
our athletic work, that we have no time at all to devote to 
music. 

Private instruction can be secured here, but has never 
amounted to anything. One lady insisted upon her son tak- 
ing lessons on the violin and paid $75.00 for the violin and 
$12.00 for the case, and we engaged a teacher at $1.00 an 
hour and felt sure that it would not amount to anything. The 
pupil took one lesson only, and sold his violin and case for 
$10.00. 

It is evident that the pupil was duly encouraged 
when "We felt sure that it would not amount to 
anything." The pupil took one lesson and sold his 
violin!! What further proof is there necessary that 
music lessons are a failure? 

The general trend of the "Remarks" seem to indi- 
cate, that most of the high school principals are in 
favor of music as a high school subject, if properly 
and systematically taught. This is encouraging, as is 
also the fact that there were many requests for in- 
formation about the standardized courses. A number 
of complaints, that the principals have no means of 
supervising the music teachers and cannot ascertain 



the value of the work done, were voiced. All this 
shows a tendency towards better work and a com- 
mendable open-mindedness on the part of the prin- 
cipals. 

The answers to the questionnaire are here given, and 
will prove interesting. 

Number of answers received 116 

Answering "Yes" 

1. Is music taught in your high school ? 80 

2. Under the supervision of a specially trained teacher?.. 70 

3. Or under the supervision of a regular grade teacher?.. 7 

4. Do you teach piano ? 77 

5. Vocal culture or voice training? 32 

6. Do you teach orchestral instruments (violin, etc.)? 12 

7. Have you a chorus or glee club ? 46 

8. Have you an orchestra ? 15 

9. Do you give credit for music (subjects 4, 5, 6, 7, 8) ? .. 16 

10. How many points (or hours), do you allow towards 
graduation ? 

5 schools allowed 1 point 

4 schools allowed 2 points 

1 school allowed 4 points 

11. Do you give credit for outside music study? 8 

12. Do you require a certain standard of teaching for such 
credit? 16 

13. If you have a chorus, what type of music do you use? 

a. Popular music, or just songs? 28 

b. Semi-classical music, arrangements 37 

c. Operatic choruses, cantatas, etc. ? 29 

14. What type of music does the orchestra practice? 

a. Marches of a popular nature, ragtime, 

etc.? 6 

b. The easier operatic selections ? 9 

c. Overtures, suites ? 9 

15. Have you any theoretical courses? 

a. Theory of music ? 7 

b. Harmony ? 23 

c. History of music? 24 

16. Does your course include an appreciation course? 12 

17. Does your piano course (sec. 4), agree with that sug- 
gested by the North Carolina Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, or some other course ? 32 

18. Number of pupils taking, 2049; number asking for 
credit 307 

19. Remarks : 

These results suggest several things. First of all, 
that in order to have a better grade of work, there 
must be better co-operation between the Principals' 
Association and the Music Teachers' Association. 
This is the only means of reaching any definite un- 
derstanding as to courses, etc. Then a decided im- 
provement in the quality of the work could be hoped 
(Concluded on page 182) 
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for, if the teaching material were standardized. This 
would eliminate such absurd standards, or rather lack 
of standards in some of the schools, where junior and 
senior college material is used in the high school. 

To insure that the work is done in a satisfactory 
manner and that the principals have some assurance 
of competent teaching, the music teacher must be 
standarized or certified. All grade teachers, in fact 
all school teachers must have their state certificates, 
then why not the music teacher? There are several 
ways of reaching this point, which will be discussed 
later. 

In nearly all the Northern schools and colleges an 
agreement has been reached as to music credits for 
college entrance. Almost all of these schools allow a 
certain amount of music which obviously must have 
been studied during the high school period. Sooner 
or later we must also come to this standing, and when 
we demand college entrance credits for music, we 
must be able to satisfy the powers that be that the 
music work is of an equal grade as that done in the 
academic subjects. 

In discussing the question of music credits we must 
admit that a study requiring one to two hours of daily 
preparation and two one-half hour recitations, if the 
work is done at all satisfactorily, must have some edu- 
cational value; and if it has this value, we must give 
the student credit for such work. The question 
whether it is just to demand the same amount of lit- 
erary work from a child that is expected to devote 
from one to two good hours of the day to practicing 
the piano or violin, as we expect from one who does 
not have this additional practice, is one that might be 
worthy of a joint session of the music teachers and 
the high school principals. Some provision should be 
made to equalize this, by giving the student credit for 
such work, provided it is conscientiously and syste- 
matically done. A certified teacher will be guarantee 
for the quality of the work. 

For those who requested a standardized course, the 
one adopted by the Music Teachers' Association is 
here reprinted from the minutes of the Teachers' As- 
sembly, 1914: 

STANDARDIZED COURSE FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AS 

ADOPTED BY THE NORTH CAROLINA MUSIC 

teachers' ASSOCIATION* 

First Preparatory : 

Arm, hand and wrist foundation work ; good hand posi- 
tion and finger action, combined with wrist and arm training. 



Trill exercise, two notes to a count, M. M. 60. 

All major scales, one octave, separate hands, good legato 
touch in quarter notes not to exceed M. M. 80. 

Arpeggios in major and minor triads, hands alternating, 
beginning with key-note ascending in first position, descend- 
ing in second position. 

Studies suggested: Mrs. Virgil's Melodious Studies, Book 
I: Kohler, Op. 218; Margaret Martin's Rhythm Pictures ; 
Duvernoy, Op. 176. 

Hans Harthan's Childhood Days for reading. 
Pieces suggested: Dennee, Petite Valse; Gurlitt, The Fair; 
Button, Rain Pitter Patters. 

Second Preparatory: 

Further development of technical work. 

Trill exercise, two notes, M. M. 100. 

Major and harmonic minor scales, two octaves, separate 
hands, one and two notes, M. M. 60. 

Triads and dominant seventh arpeggios, alternating, not 
faster than one note, M. M. 80. 

Studies suggested: Kohler, Op. 242; Gurlitt, Op. 197; Mrs. 
Gaynor, First Year Pedal Studies. 

Pieces suggested: Heller, L' Avalanche and Curious Story; 
Gurlitt, Wanderer's Song; Schumann, Merry Peasant. 

Sight reading: Joseph Low, Teacher and Pupils. 

Third Preparatory: 

Further development of technical work. 

Trill exercise, four notes, M. M. 80. 

Major and harmonic minor scales, two octaves, hands 
separate, one, two and four notes, M. M. 60. Hands together, 
one note, M. M. 60. 

Triads, dominant and diminished seventh arpeggios, two 
notes alternating, M. M. 60. 

Studies suggested: BurgmuUer, Op. 100; Kohler, Op. 50, 
at speed; Concone, Development of the Singing Tone. 

Pieces suggested: Mayer, Butterflies; Dennee, Chase of 
the Butterfly; Selections from Schumann's Album for the 
Young. 

Sight reading: Easy Selections. 

Fourth Preparatory: 

Trill exercise, four notes, M. M. 100. 

Major and harmonic scales, four octaves, M. M. 84. A 
knowledge of melodic minor scales. 

Arpeggios, one, two and four notes, M. M. 60. 

Studies suggested : Duvernoy, Op. 120 (five at speed) ; 
Heller, Op. 47; Czerny, Op. 636. 

Pieces suggested: Friml, Melody; Schytte, Hide and 
Seek; Thome, Simple Aveu; Handrock, Scherzino; Schar- 
wenka. Barcarolle. 

Sight reading: D'Ourville, Piano Duets. 



* It is recommended that there be class work to accom- 
pany the actual piano teaching, when the construction of 
scales, arpeggios, and in fact, all general work shall be 
taken up. 



